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AN IMPERIAL DREAM 


Now that colleges and universities in various parts 
of the world are appointing the Rhodes Scholars that 
they will send to Oxford next fall, one is reminded of 
those words, “So much to do! So little done!” that 
Cecil Rhodes whispered as he lay dying on March 26, 
1902, in Muizenberg, near Cape Town. They were 
the words of a man with whom Death had been flirting 
during the last two thirds of his forty-eight years of 
active life, a man with an imperial dream. 

Cecil John Rhodes is unique among both fortune 
builders and nation builders, for in his brief span 
of years he accumulated multiplied millions of dollars 
through the development of the Kimberley diamond 
mines and other important projects in South Africa, 
and in addition he realized his great ambition to add 
much of the Dark Continent to the British Empire. 

Rhodes devoted his life to the accomplishment of a 
single purpose—to unify the English-speaking peo- 
ples and extend their civilizing influence throughout 
the world. That very early in life he proposed to 
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dedicate his energy and talents to this purpose as the 
highest ideal of practical achievement is evidenced in 
his first “will and testament,” made in his own hand- 
writing when he was but twenty-two years of age. 

Born of a clergyman father in Bishop Stortford, 
Hertfordshire, the fifth son of a large family of sons 
and daughters, Cecil Rhodes found his health breaking 
down at sixteen, the result being that he was sent on 
a seventy-day voyage to join his brother Herbert, 
then engaged in experimenting with cotton-growing in 
far-off Natal. The following year the two brothers 
migrated to the newly discovered diamond fields at 
Kimberley, and there Cecil laid the foundation of an 
enormous fortune. The dry climate so restored his 
waning health that at nineteen he found himself 
physically strong again and also financially inde- 
pendent. 

Wishing to finish his interrupted education, young 
Rhodes determined to return to England and enter 
Oxford University, but not before he had taken a 
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solitary journey of eight months by ox-wagon through 
those little known parts of the South African veld 
lying north of the Orange and Vaal rivers. It was 
while traveling through this vast area with its mineral 
wealth, agricultural possibilities, and healthful climate 
that there came to him that vision which became the 
passion of his life—the dissemination of British gov- 
ernance and British ideals for the making of a peace- 
ful world. To this cause he was later to give every- 
thing that he possessed, even life itself. 

After a year spent at Oriel College, he was forced 
back to Kimberley by returning ill health, with less 
than six months to live, according to his physician. 
At this time he was described by a contemporary as 
“a tall, gaunt youth roughly dressed, coated with dust, 
sitting moodily on a bucket, deaf to the chatter and 
rattle about him, his blue eyes fixed intently on his 
work, or on some fabric of his brain.” 

But to the amazement of everyone, he was back at 
Oxford three years later and, after occasional long 
vacations spent in South Africa, finally took his pass 
degree. Strangely enough, he was careless in attend- 
ance at classes, not a hard student, but a devourer 
of the printed page, the “Meditations” of Marcus 
Aurelius being a constant companion. 

The last twenty years of his life were full of bound- 


less activity—physical, financial, and _ political. 


Everywhere throughout South Africa he made his 
He formed, for example, the De Beers 
Mining Company, capitalized at £200,000, and after- 


presence felt. 


wards got control of the diamond industry. He was 
manager of the British South Africa Company, be- 
came a member of the Cape House of Assembly, ar- 
ranged the cession by King Lobengula of 450,000 
square miles of territory now called Rhodesia, was 
Prime Minister of Cape Colony for four years, se- 
cured Bechuanaland as a British possession, planned 
—though unsuecessfully—the overthrow of the South 
African Republic, began engineering a Cape-to-Cairo 
railway that should pass entirely through British 
territory, instituted native reforms, took great inter- 
est in local education, and was prominent in the de- 
fense of Kimberley during the South African War. 

In 1891 he fell from his horse and broke a collar- 
bone. That accident and the influenza which followed 
put a double burden on his already tired heart, so that 
from then on he knew that his days were numbered 
and that he must hurry to get as much work done as 
possible. 

From the cradle to the grave he likened to “three 
days at the seaside.” To Lord Roseberry he once 
declared, “Everything in the world is too short. Life 
and fame and achievement—everything is too short.” 
And when the curtain was finally rung down at 
Muizenberg, it was to his now famous words, “So 


much to do! So little done!” 
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But his death by no means ended his life work. 
Cecil Rhodes is now remembered not so much for 
what he did in the political field as for what he tried 
to do in the field of higher education, international 
understanding, and world peace. 

The Rhodes Scholarships, which perpetuate his 
memory and which were established by the terms of 
his seventh and last will, dated July 1, 1899, were 
made possible through the immense fortune he left 
behind, one of the greatest of his day. It was valued 
at £30,000,000 at his death. The annual income was 
then £1,000,000, but it has since greatly increased in 
size. 

The scholarships are the outcome of his early pas- 
sion to have Anglo-Saxon ideals of international peace 
and good will dominate the entire world, for he was 
under the constant and deep-seated conviction that 
the unity of the British Empire was the greatest force 
on earth for universal good. Public service was his 
ideal. 

Accumulated wealth he believed to be a trust to be 
used for the public welfare. The germ of this idea 
he may have found in Aristotle, for in referring to 
that noted pupil of Plato, Mr. Rhodes once said, “One 
sentence of his has influenced me more than almost 
anything else. It is one in which he says that the 
greatest happiness in life is to be derived from the 
conscious pursuit of a great purpose.” Aristotle’s 
belief was likewise the credo of Cecil John Rhodes. 

In order that men who had an instinct for leader- 
ship might receive the benefit of an Oxford University 
experience, Rhodes had directed that in the selection 
of a scholar regard should be had to (1) his literary 
and scholastic attainments; (2) his love of manly out- 
door games and sports; (3) his qualities of manhood, 
truth, courage, and devotion to duty; and (4) his 
earlier exhibition of moral force of character and of 
instincts to lead and take an interest in his school- 
mates. For all these things, he believed, would likely 
guide a scholar in later life to esteem the performance 
of public duties as his loftiest aim. 

The scholarships are restricted, in general, to un- 
married men between nineteen and twenty-five and 
are tenable for two years at Oxford with a third year 
at the discretion of the Rhodes Trustees, the annual 
stipend, until recently, being £400. The terms of the 
will provide that scholarships shall be given to stu- 
dents living in the sixty-odd parts of the British Em- 
pire and also to those living in the United States and 
Germany, the last country being named as a kind of 
after-thought. It is an oft-repeated story, but wholly 
apocryphal, that, when Rhodes apportioned the num- 
ber of scholars coming from the various countries, he 
thought there were still only the thirteen original 
states in the American Union! 

Each candidate is judged on the basis of his school 
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and college records and personal interviews, supple- 
mented by information given by his professors and by 
students who were his contemporaries. 

Certain necessary changes have been made in the 
method of selection and in the geographical distribu- 
tion of scholars coming from the United States. 
Originally an equal number of scholarships was given 
to each state, but that system of allotment seemed 
manifestly unfair or at least unwise. For why should 
a state like Nevada, for example, be put on a parity 
with New York with a hundred times as large a popu- 
lation? 

In 1929, therefore, the Rhodes Trustees persuaded 
the British Parliament to set aside certain provisions 
of the Rhodes will and to divide the United States into 
eight districts of six states each, from which candi- 
dates might be more satisfactorily selected, four 
scholars being now chosen annually from each of the 
districts. The advent of both World Wars, of course, 
temporarily suspended further appointments. In 
1947-48, forty-eight Americans—special cases were 
made for war veterans—won Rhodes Scholarships, the 
first awarded since before World War II. In the 
United States there are nearly 600 applications each 
year. 

The benefits of going to Oxford are many. A scho- 
lar enjoys the advantages of both a small college and 
a large university, for Oxford is a fine combination of 
these. He has close association with instructors and 
fellow-students. There he sees exemplified sport for 
sport’s sake—a striking contrast to American colleges, 
where the sole aim seems to be to win and thus bring 
glory to the school. He spends several hours a day 
on books and at lectures but even more on social 
affairs, lunches, teas, club meetings, and in athletic 
activities. He sees life more objectively. He 
breathes the indescribable atmosphere of an ancient 
seat of learning, with its beauty of location, smooth 
grassy lawns, shaded walks, and sleeping towers. 

Since the student is in residence only twenty-four 
weeks out of the year, the six weeks of vacation at 
Christmas, six weeks at Easter, and four months in 
summer give an opportunity to travel through the 
British Isles and on the continent, thus enriching his 
personal life, enlarging his mental horizon, increasing 
his knowledge of people and places, broadening his 
culture, and thus making him a more enlightened citi- 
zen of the world. 

There are no “courses” at Oxford as in American 
colleges, no daily assignments, no mid-term tests or 
semester finals. One thing, however, the Rhodes 
Scholar must do: he must call on his tutor each week 
and discuss the essay he has prepared on some as- 
signed subject. 

Examinations come at the end of a year or two 
of extensive reading or research. They involve the 
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writing of a number of three-hour papers on a wide 
variety of questions and later a stiff oral examination 
on topics not discussed in the written answers. These 
examinations aim to discover the student’s power of 
dealing with a subject rather than mere memory 
ability. To be successful in all these necessitates hard 
and consistent mental effort, which makes for a new 
attitude towards the educational process. What the 
Oxford system lacks in academic discipline it makes 
up in thoroughness. 

It is too early yet to make an appraisal of how far 
Cecil Rhodes’s purpose has been achieved, for he him- 
self once said that such could not be given for at least 
a century, perhaps two. The results of the first four 
decades were summarized in an interesting brochure 
called “Forty Years of the Rhodes Scholarships” (Ox- 
ford University Press, 1944) written by Carleton 
Kemp Allen, Oxford Secretary to the Rhodes 
Trustees. Already about 2,700 have been appointed 
as scholars, 1,300 of them coming from the United 
States. More Americans have gone to Christ Church 
than to any other college, though Balliol, Merton, 
Exeter, and Lincoln are well represented. Princeton 
has sent more than any other American university, 
with Harvard, Yale, the University of Virginia, and 
Brown following in that order. 

One out of five or six American Rhodes Scholars is 
listed in “Who’s Who in America,” about 200 in all. 
Among these are such well known men as Elmer 
Davis, former director of the OWI; O. C. Carmichael, 
president, Carnegie Foundation for Advancement of 
Teaching; Willard L. Sperry, dean, Harvard Divinity 
School; Clarence K. Streit, author of “Union Now”; 
Ernest K. Lindley, chief of the Washington Bureau of 
Newsweek; James W. Fulbright, Senator from Ar- 
kansas; Joseph A. Brandt, formerly president of 
Henry Holt and Company; Stanley Hornbeck, Am- 
bassador to the Netherlands, 1944-1947; and Frank 
Aydelotte, American Secretary to the Rhodes Scholar- 
ship Trust. It is worth noting that Christopher Mor- 
ley, the distinguished author, is one of three brothers 
who became Rhodes Scholars, the others being Felix, 
noted writer and educator of Washington, D. C., and 
Frank, London and New York publisher. All three 
attended New College. 

Among the many Canadian Rhodes Scholars who 
have attained distinction may be mentioned Marius 
Barbeau, ethnologist and folklorist of Ottawa; Arch- 
bishop Louis R. Sherman of Winnipeg; George V. 
Ferguson of the Montreal Daily Star; Brigadier 
Sherwood Lett, Vancouver barrister and solicitor; 
Chief Justice Harvey A. Winter of St. John’s, New- 
foundland; Henry Borden, prominent Toronto lawyer 
and industrialist; Joseph T. Thorson, president of the 
Exchequer Court of Canada; John B. MeNair, 
Premier of New Brunswick; James B. Macdonnell, 
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barrister, solicitor, and member of Parliament; and 
Thane A. Campbell, Chief Justice of Prince Edward 
Island. 

In other countries Rhodes Scholars have likewise 
risen to places of distinction. Roy Lister Robinson of 
South Australia, for example, was made Chief For- 
estry Commissioner in England; John Waddington 
of Bermuda became Governor of Northern Rhodesia; 
and Herbert Howard of Rhodesia was appointed In- 
spector General of Forests in India. These three are 
among the half dozen knighted for public service. 

The oceupations that have attracted the largest 
number are, in numerical order, education, law, busi- 
ness, government service, medicine, and journalism— 
Education 
Over twenty are presidents 
Many others have made 
“We now have 


including radio. and law have claimed 
more than half of them. 
of universities and colleges. 


valuable contributions to war effort. 


Shorter Papers. 
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in mind,” Dr. Aydelotte wrote me recently, “a com- 
prehensive book on the Rhodes Scholarships to be 
written by various authors and published under the 
editorship of Lord Elton, the Secretary of the Rhodes 
Trust.” The book will not be ready, however, for two 
or three years. 

Unfortunately, since Mr. Rhodes’s inspired effort to 
realize his great dream, global wars—both hot and 
cold—have been waged with devastating consequences. 
But we must not become discouraged or impatient be- 
cause of the slow progress of world events that are 
a necessary part of the stream of history, for great 
social movements usually advance by almost imper- 
ceptible degrees. It is our belief that lasting inter- 
national peace will be achieved only through the moral 
education of world opinion and the unselfish dedica- 
tion of talents and personal fortunes by great leaders 
like Cecil Rhodes. 





WANTED: RELIGIOUS UNDERSTANDING 
FOR TEACHERS COLLEGES 


Hersert B. Munrorp 
Wilmette, Ill. 


ONcE again the religious question as it applies to 


publie schools is being brought before the Supreme 
Court of the United States to the utter confusion of 
school boards, administrators, and classroom teachers. 
The Brooklyn ease, which was lost by opponents to 
the New York State law permitting parents to have 
their children excused to attend religious training out- 
side the schools, has been appealed. 


The lower court in New York held that criteria 
applicable in the Champaign (Ill.) “atheist” ease did 
not hold, because circumstances in Brooklyn were en- 
tirely different. In that decision in New York, the 
court said, 


This so-called wall of separation may be built so high 
and so broad as to impair both state and church, as we 
have come to know them. Indeed, we should convert 
this wall, which in our religious nation is designated as a 
reasonable line of demarcation between friends, into an 
iron curtain between enemies, were we to strike down this 
sincere and most scrupulous effort of our state legisla- 
. to find an accommodation between constitutional 


and the parental 


tors.. 


prohibitions right of control over 


children, 

Here two significant issues are raised which would 
seem to affect the training of all public-school teach- 
One is the phrase above, “in our religious na- 
tion.” The other is “parental control over children.” 
Much was said in the conflicting opinions in the 
Champaign case about this being “a religious nation.” 


ers, 


Court after court, as well as legislation by both Con- 
gress and state legislatures, have emphasized the fact 
that we have a religious heritage. The Oregon ease 
before the Supreme Court of the United States a 
generation ago was supposed to settle the point that 
parents do have rights over their children’s education, 
secular and religious, even in the face of compulsory 
school-attendance We shall now presumably 
have another long procession of opinions once more 


laws. 


based merely, as was said previously, “on our own 
prepossessions.” Once again, the high court is asked 
to legislate as a “supreme board of education” for the 
85,000 school districts of the 48 states. 

Does this situation enter at all into the responsibili- 
ties of teachers colleges to bring before all teacher 


’ 


trainees, graduate and undergraduate, the facts of 
these eases and the historical data concerning the rise 
of public education? Or are teachers merely to drift, 
unguided on the various aspects of these problems, 
until they are employed in some district where citizens 
expect teachers to be thoroughly informed on issues 
confronting their schools? 

For a generation we have been listening to findings 
of various types of committees and commissions 
struggling with “moral and spiritual values.” There 
runs through their opinions a common view that re- 
ligion is one of the important sanetions which can aid 
schools in ineuleating such values. That was the in- 
cidental view of the Harvard Committee and the more 
pronounced view of the American Council on Eduea- 
tion and recently of the Educational Policies Com- 
mission. The report of EPC emphatically indorsed 
the idea that publie schools could, with full legal 
impunity, “teach about religion.” 
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The perpetual stumbling block in this controversy 
is the stubborn determination of both religionists and 
educationists to misunderstand the difference between 
religion as a factor in all civilizations and sectarianism 
as indoctrination of creeds and practices of worship. 
This misunderstanding is due primarily to the failure 
to develop historical materials in this field which will 
pass on to the oncoming generations through teachers 
as much understanding about religion as a force of all 
time as we have for the sciences, literature, history, 
and numerous languages. Sampling of scores of 
classes and a thousand or more teachers constantly 
shows so little understanding of many terms used for 
discussion as to lead disenssion off the track. 

If we should ever find acceptable definitions for 
practical use for such terms as religion, sectarianism, 
secularism, ethics, religious education, separation of 
Church and State and a score more, a great step for- 
ward would be made merely in understanding each 
other. Once this is established in a few teachers col- 
leges, we might get somewhere in deciding whether 
the course of religious influence for so many centuries, 
as well as the evolution of religion itself, is something 
basie for the curriculums of publie education. 

It seems to be a good wager that we shall continue 
to be bogged down in educational opinions, if we do 
not begin to understand that the schools of the coun- 
try actually do practice religious sectarianism in 
thousands of cases, without clarifying these practices 
historically and meaningfully. 

It is almost idle nonsense to talk about the First 
Amendment to the United States Constitution as pro- 


Reborts. 
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hibiting the establishment of religion, when all 
branches of government, state and Federal, constantly 
make laws on the subject to create and fill chaplaincies 
on tax money, to imprint on coinage “In God We 
Trust,” to blazon on the back of our dollar bills “The 
Eye of God” and the motto “He nods approval of 
our undertaking in the new order of the ages,” to 
take oaths of office on the Bible, to start our constitu- 
tions with “In the name of God, amen,” to support 
our judicature with perjury laws based on Bible oaths, 
and to grant tax exemptions to all religious sects. 

It may be a moot question whether teaching such 
things as cause the courts to say “This is a religious 
nation,” would give support as a basis later for 
churches and temples to indoctrinate in their special 
dogmas. But is that the purpose of our popular 
education? Is not the problem, as elucidated by the 
Educational Policies Commission, merely to teach 
what religion means, rather than to try to take over 
religious and 
conduct be so developed as historical facts as to 
satisfy education without involving the sects? 

It seems pertinent, in the light of new court 
wrangles, for teachers colleges to inform teachers who 
subsequently become administrators, who in turn are 
supposed without arrogance to aid the institution of 
the school board towards maturation, and thus to take 
the mystery out of “prepossessions.” If such insti- 
tutions do not actively take up the challenge to in- 
terpret all civilizations factually, instead of dodging 
the issue because of the tabu on the word religion, 
what shall citizens do about their schools? 


indoctrination? Cannot creed, cult, 





THE STATE OF THE THEATRE: 
SCOREBOARD OF SUCCESSES 


Wituiam H. Bryer 

New York 27 

THE first play of a new playwright this season to 
eause cheers is “The Shrike” by Joseph Kramm, pro- 
duced by and starring José Ferrer, with Judith Eve- 
lyn costarred. It is a psychological melodrama of 
gripping suspense and tensions with the impact of a 
Poe horror tale, and its importance goes beyond its 
theatrical effectiveness, for it sounds the toesin for 
one of our most powerfully entrenched social institu- 
tions—the mental hospital. Ferrer plays Downs, an 
impecunious, middle-aged man, driven to suicide by 
failure—professionally as a stage director and emo- 
tionally as husband and lover—and Miss Evelyn is 
the “shrike” (a predatory bird), here a selfish, pos- 
sessive, estranged wife who conspires first to have 


Downs confined, then to have him released in her per- 
manent custody from the “psycho” ward to which he 
has been brought by the police who found him dying. 

Plays of predatory, domineering females who un- 
dermine their men are by now commonplace, but Mr. 
Kramm, astutely, has not told his story as just an- 
other domestie tragedy wherein woman-devours-man. 
Rather, he presents “The Shrike” in cold, clinical, 
documentary-play form. The mental hospital is cast 
not only as the classical deus ex machina but also as 
hero (since it restores Downs to life), and as villian 
(since it restores him only to condemn him). In the 
hospital Downs is just one more patient, presumably 
with an aberration, who is processed on the conveyor 
belt of inefficiency. 

A flexible single stage setting, impressively de- 
signed by Howard Bay, serves as the various hos- 
pital wards. The scene is somber and portentous and 
has about it an ominous foreboding, a mood of 
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doom, heightened by the pert, pat attendants—nurses, 
doctors, psychiatrists—all strikingly efficient and, to a 
man, besmirched with the smile of institutional be- 
nevolence, an artifice that makes a suitable mask at 
this witches’ Sabbath. More than a vicious circle, 
this medical observation processing is a merciless 
device that turns the screws ever tighter, all of which 
becomes typical of our military-minded, machine-age 
society in which man-processing is geared to the level 
of the common man, eschewing its responsibility to 
the resuscitation and nurturing of the uncommon, or 
noble, man. 

Downs’s tragedy unfolds in an objective, documen- 
tary style as just another case history as he is proc- 
essed by one medic after another, while he, a man 
coming out of the shock of personal disintegration 
and attempted suicide and striving to adjust himself 
to normaley, is precipitated into the still greater 
shock of finding himself categorically classified as 
mentally afflicted. This his ever-loving, though es- 
tranged, wife, who persistently poses as an angel of 
mercy, solicitous and self-effacing, conspires to make 
valid. His only escape from commitment, he learns, 
is to pretend a reconciliation and thus be discharged 
into her loving arms forever. The beaten man bows 
to the inevitable, is released, and returns home—to 
his doom. 

Both Ferrer—who authoritatively directed the play 


—and Miss Evelyn are exciting performers. Ferrer 
grippingly underplays the unfortunate Downs and, 
by keeping the dimensions of each scene within the 
clinical style of the play, creates an emotional im- 
His final scene at the 
telephone and his lonely walk off to his destiny pro- 


pact all the more harrowing. 


vide a moment of unforgettable poignance. It is a 
magnificent performance. Miss Evelyn is his match 
in acting, authority, and style as she, under the cover 
of zealous magnanimity, sweetly and gently turns the 
serews of torture that force her man back into her 
arms. The embrace of reconciliation is a masterly 
touch and is, by implication, the most obscene we 
have ever witnessed. The applause due Kramm for 
his exciting psychological melodrama extends to Fer- 
rer, for the play establishes him as the first among 
producers this season. A year ago he produced and 
directed as well as starred in “Twentieth Century”; 
since, he has produced “Stalag 17,” directed “The 
Fourposter,” and is now appearing in “The Shrike” 
—and the season is only half over. 

All season we have been starved for a comedy that 
is genuinely ecomie and would evoke laughter—not 
just driblets of laughter, but buckets of it—and the 
woman who wrote “Harvey,” Mary Chase, has pro- 
vided an evening of rollicking blarney in her new 
“eomie fantasy,” “Mrs. MeThing,” which the Amer- 
ican National Theatre and Academy (ANTA) pre- 
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sents. How would you analyze, diagnose, or dissect 
blarney? You don’t—you just go along with it, for, 
if you regard it with both eyes open, the whole thing 
would go up in smoke. In fact, “Mrs. MeThing” 
does go up in smoke in the last scene, when Mrs. 
Chase abandons what she ealls her “comic fantasy” 
and goes in for a fairy-tale ending by having the 
heretofore invisible Mrs. McThing, who is a witch, no 
less, appear, not once, but twice—first, as the witch 
she isn’t and then as the fairy mother she is. Do 
you follow? No. Good! Then you will capitulate 
to the blarney in this hocus-poeus which stylelessly 
combines fantasy, farce, burlesque, sentimental com- 
edy, and bedtime fairy tale. The goings-on involve 
a poor-little-rich-boy, his sertimental, zaney mother, 
and a poor-little-waif—the witch’s daughter—who, 
on being shooed away by Mrs. Rich Mother, throws 
a hex on the boy, then on his mother. The hexed boy 
goes off to live with comic-strip gangsters, leaving a 
prissy double at home. His mother pursues him and 
is in turn hexed, but the fabulous little waif banishes 
the hex, and all ends in fairy-tale bliss. 

At least that is what we make out of it. But be- 
tween looking at it with one eye, the layman’s eye 
craving merriment—we find the eye damp with tears 
of laughter, for the gangster pranks are convulsive— 
and viewing it with a professional eye, we blandly 
look down our nose at the whole shennanigans, for 
we dislike being taken in. The truth is that as a 
“comie fantasy” Mrs. Chase has probably written the 
sorriest fantasy ever successfully produced, an opin- 
ion that that gem of parent-child-escapist fantasy, 
“My Heart’s in the Highland” by William Saroyan, 
authenticates. Basically, fantasy must be reflective 
and have that rarest of qualities in plays, innocence. 
This quality is totally lacking here, for there is no 
clear-cut line between reality and fantasy, since Mrs. 
Chase burlesques the basie situation from which the 
fantasy arises and turns the fantasy of the gangster 
world into sophisticated burlesque, winding up with a 
fairy-tale ending. 

Joseph Buloff, the actor-director has directed “Mrs. 
MeThing” “for kicks,” kicks anatomically placed 
where they will produce the loudest laughs. To 
achieve this end he has burlesqued everything, from 
the pseudo-sound premise of juvenile escapism, plus 
situation and the 
gangster milieu, to the fairy tale. Helen Hayes, the 
star, brings all her engaging warmth, sympathy, and 
clever comedy sense to the mother role and in the 
mock sentimental scenes and the archly comic scenes 
with the three Lewis girls—socialite friends—she goes 
along fine; only the predominantly burlesque scenes 
largely escape her, for that artificial style is not 
Miss Hayes’s, either as woman or as actress. The 
same is true of Brandon de Wilde, the boy of ten. 


the ineredible mother-son-home 
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His ingratiating personality and angelic sweetness 
are perfect for the horrid snob of the first act, but 
these qualities, as well as his innate gentility, de- 
feat him as the hard-boiled guy. It is little Lydia 
Reed, as the waif, to whom the acting honors go, for 
she is consistent in acting style, enchantingly gamin 
when she bristles with malevolence, though precoci- 
ously womanly; terrifyingly gentle, yet sweetly dev- 
astating. Little Miss Reed is a honey, both as child 
and as actress, and pricelessly endearing in the part. 

To us, blarney-blinded, the gangster scenes are the 
whole show, for here there is complete unity in style, 
both of play and of performance. They raucous 
hurley-burley provoked by Jules Munshin (Poison 
Eddie), Irwin Corey (Dirty Joe), Fred Gwynne 
(Stinker), and Iggie Wolfington (Chef) is convul- 
sive up to and including the hoked-up ending where 
Poison Eddie includes the silver candlelabra in the 
loot he acquires. The men steal the show, and it is 
in the script that they would. Enid Markey, who 
leads the three Lewis sisters, is a burlesque stylist, 
too, and ties each of the sisters’ scenes in comic knots, 
as does Paula Trueman, a pert, wry, Mary-Petty-ish 
maid, whose insouciance extends gaiety far beyond the 


limited seope of the role. Lester Polakov’s settings 


and Lucinda Ballard’s wacky costumes both settle for 
a lush burlesque style from the start, and in these 
terms they are both wonderful, having the right flair 


for comie exaggeration. These comments, we realize, 
have nothing to do with blarney, but it is blarney that 
wins; luckily enough it does that. 

Since it is the poetic in the British poet-dramatist, 
Christopher Fry, that makes for the unique quality 
in the modern-verse plays with which he has earlier 
enchanted us—“‘A Phoenix too Frequent” and “The 
Lady’s Not for Burning’—as well as disenchanted 
us in his pseudo-religious drama, “A Sleep for Pris- 
oners,” the standard eritical measuring stick which 
critics and audiences alike apply to Fry disintegrates 
before the alchemy of his art. The reception ac- 
corded his new comedy, “Venus Observed,” which the 
Theatre Guild presents, with Rex Harrison and Lilli 
Palmer starred, brings this into foeus. Not sharp 
focus, however, since it is in the cavernous Century 
Theatre, built to house epic mass entertainment, that 
this beguiling intimate play is shown. This, more 
than any other factor, militates against full appre- 
ciation of “Venus Observed,” for it reduces actors 
and action to puppet-play dimensions, making them 
remote and obseure. Actually, Fry, who says a play 
is “an act of poetry,” is blessed with Parnassian 
divination and scales characters and narrative to 
legendary dimensions. He magically extends his 
plays by means of luxurious and fanciful incanta- 
tions that evoke both tragedy and comedy, ever 
wittily appraised, and with impassioned emotional 
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involvements, guilefully humorous and provoking 
tensions and dynamics poignantly implicit in man— 
the eternal mystery. 

In fact, that man is his own mystery is a recurrent 
theme of Fry’s. He assails the tenets of conventional 
dramaturgy with the oblique shafts of the modern 
poet, especially the French since Mallarmé—not con- 
founding mysticism with fearful apprehension—and 
as artist-dramatist, creates full-spirited characters in 
a fabulous tale. In “Venus Observed,” as always, 
Fry’s roles are holidays for actors, since they provide 
challenging contrasts engagingly steeped in pitiful 
and mirthful contraries. Shakespeare said, “These 
contraries such unities do hold.” He, too, was pre- 
occupied with the duality in human nature. It ‘is 
unity in both, through poetie perceptivity and dra- 
matic validity, that Fry’s theatrical necromancy ac- 
complishes. Too, Fry, the poet, is concerned with 
man in the classical sense, that is with the whole 
man, and so he transcends the stage’s limitations of 
time and space. Consequently, his period plays ap- 
proach man as the modern, while his modern play, 
“Venus Observed,” goes forward in reverse—it re- 
vives the age-old themes of self-fulfillment and “sepa- 
rateness,” even if only in a circumscribed area. He 
unifies man mentally and spiritually with universal 
living and the conflict traditional in succeeding gen- 
erations, be they Roman, medieval, or contemporary. 
Love—transitory, as with lust, or pure, as abiding 
in spirit—unifies the contraries and so esthetically 
gives validity to the scientific law of polarity. It is 
the leit-motif that predominates, and he woos, nudges, 
defies, and invites the muse to give his poetie ap- 
proach impassioned wings. These airy embellish- 
ments affect one as does musie for he, as Shaw said 
of Shakespeare, is notable as a musician. He touches 
off the same intangibles that musie does, which, stem- 
ming from the imagination and secret heart, must 
find most intimate response there and not mere literal 
definition. That is why he is forever engaged with 
man as mystery and leaves him as such, deriving 
merriment, lyricism, and poignance from the con- 
templation of the dilemma. 

Any balloons of pomposity Fry may poetically 
inflate he wryly pricks, and it is his rakish insouei- 
ance, probably, that most delights us. Serious of 
theme, he is never somber; portentous, he never 
pontificates or rattles the rusty relics of allegory— 
quite unlike T. S. Eliot. Poetically approached, 
Fry’s characters are bemused with eccentricities. In 
“Venus Observed” the leading character is a wealthy 
duke, unequally composed of roué, sybarite, dilet- 
tante lover, and humanitarian. It amuses him to 
mend his ways and contemplate marriage, and so 
he invites three former mistresses, likewise middle- 
aged, and suggests that his marriageable son, like 
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The 


young daughter of the duke’s bailiff—a delectably 


Paris, give an apple to his choice as mother. 


dishonest employee—returns from America where she 
had been jailed for wilfully destroying publie eye- 
sores. Both men fall in love with her, creating a 
conflict that results in her shooting the apple the 
Duke proffers and in the burning of the observatory 
where the Duke engages in astrological dalliance and 
holds court. As youth goes to youth, the mood and 
resignation of autumn spark emotional havoc, both 


loony and lamentable. However, it all resolves itself 


peacefully—to the bailiff’s gentle snores. Fry is ever 


there in the wings, complicating, if not implicated 
in, the farrago. 

Under Sir Laurence Olivier’s deft and facile di- 
rection—miraculously accomplished between his daily 
Shaw and Shakespeare performances—Rex Harrison, 
as the urbane, witty Duke, captivates his audience 
as the Duke captivated his inamoratas. His 
wife, Lilli Palmer, is lovely and completely engag- 
ing as his youngest target, torn between fear and 
love as well as her cherished “separateness.” Only 
Fry could make of her fanciful single speech, com- 
posed of some five hundred words in a single sent- 


even 


ence, an airy apotheosis to syntax that is a burst 
that beguiles as it bemuses. Miss Palmer 
it as blithely as a child discovering that 
whistle and thus provides an instance of 
Woe to those who 


of song 
delivers 
she can 
the woetie—a musical variation. 
seek merely craftsmanlike dramaturgical delineation. 
John Merivale, as the son, gives a handsome ac- 
count of himself, as do the others in the largely 
British cast, all of whom read verse with the ease 
of contemporary speech. Fry has no luck with his 
scenic designers, for they miss his subtle poetic ap- 
proach by a mile. Roger Furse’s settings, being 
merely literally serviceable, would suit any of a 
dozen upper-class dramas demanding a library and 
a garden-house and lack entirely the fanciful note 
basie to Fry. 

One-man shows, such as the compelling perform- 
ance of the British actor-playwright, Emlyn Wil- 
liams, familiar to us from periodie appearances that 
range from “Night Must Fall,” which he wrote, down 
to his recent incisive portrayal of a dictatorial mili- 
tary man in a dullish play, “Montserrat,” who is now 
appearing here after a rousing success in London 
as Charles Dickens in scenes from his novels, are 
indeed a rarity. No doubt the rarity of one-man 
shows is also traditional and may be what prompted 
Dickens, long active as an amateur actor, to enact 
his favorite scenes and to tour Great Britain and our 
eastern seaboard a century ago. Charles Dickens, as 
actor, was then widely acclaimed both by the public 
and by such notables as the essayist, Carlyle, though 
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whose was the artistic triumph, professional novelist 
or amateur actor, is anyone’s guess. 

Cheerfully enough, Williams is content with simply 
impersonating Dickens and in his readings from the 
novels is utterly delightful. His impersonation is 
luminous, vigorous, and assured; he has sound show- 
manship in his readings, providing satire, comedy, 
suspense,'and tragic variations, as well as artistry in 
his character drawing, and adds personal magnetism 
to his splendid accomplishments. Humility is so 
rare a thing; consequently we were touched when, 
in acknowledging the applause, Williams steps aside, 
the reader’s desk with the Dickens vol- 
umes—a replica of the novelist’s original—and bows 
deeply, sharing the honors with the author. Fittingly 
enough, Williams evokes a grand period style, one 
implicit in Dickens’s flamboyant writing. However, 
this is not done with ornate Victorian flourish and 
fustian, but in a modestly restrained, intensified 
manner, inviting us to elaborate. Above all, Wil- 
liams is personally most engaging. We have not had 
such a feeling of warmth, vitality, fun, and what one 
might eall being expectantly hushed at tender mo- 
ments as these portrayals provide this season. Un- 
like one-woman shows in which actresses use every 
theatrical embellishment of costume and properties 
to enhance the performance, Williams simply is 
dressed as Dickens and through his almost uncanny 
pereeptivity imaginatively creates any elaboration 
the scene or character demands. 

There will inevitably be heated discussions as to 
which of Williams’s characterizations and scenes are 
best. We most enjoyed the high-society flapdoodle 
of “Our Mutual Friend,” the hilarious yet touching 
“Mr. Chops” episode from “Christmas Stories,” and 
the tragic “Tale of Two Cities” incident. Nonethe- 
less, the Paul Dombey scene from “Dombey and 
Son,” the brawling Bob Sawyer bachelor party from 
“Pickwick Papers,” and “The Signal Man” tale from 
the “Christmas Stories” are absorbing and enter- 
taining and are performed with finesse and moving 
Williams comes to grips with every situ- 
ation through total illumination of character, place, 
and action and is as compelling in enlivening scene 
and properties as in personalizing the characters. 
It is his superior art as an actor that gives us the 
very essence of Dickens, for, while presenting a full 
realization of the author, he fulfills himself as artist 
as well. Since Emlyn Williams is touring, the coun- 
try at large has the prospect of a rare evening in 
theatre, one rewarding not only as entertainment but 
in artistry, humility, and impeccable taste. Unde- 
niably, Mr. Williams is a one-man theatre in himself. 

One-woman shows, on the other hand, have long 
since acquired the stature and eminence of a tradition, 


indicates 


sincerity. 
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and, since solo performances are the acid test not only 
of talent and personality but of imagination and origi- 
nality, Cornelia Otis Skinner, who possesses all these 
attributes, occupies a rare position among actresses. 
Miss Skinner’s new offering, “Paris ’90,” is a theatri- 
cal extravaganza, a “monodrama” replete with ar- 
resting costumes by Helene Pons, scenery and light- 
ing by Donald Oenslager, who derived his inspiration 
from Toulouse-Lautree’s famous posters, and a score 
by Kay Swift, under the over-all direction of Alden 
S. Blodget. Here, as in her offerings scattered over 
the past two decades, Miss Skinner is the mono- 
dramatist, a fact that adds considerably to her pres- 
tige that is further enhanced by the autobiographical 
reminiscences that appear from time to time. 
Henri Toulotise-Lautree’s fabulous poster art has 
given him a unique niche in the annals of art, and, 
since he drew the seamy as well as the satiny side 
of the feverish Parisian life of the ’90’s, Miss Skinner 
wisely presents some of the characters that intrigued 
him. With insight, vitality, and authority she ex- 
tends the pictorial illusion to arrestingly projected, 
full-bodied, and spirited characters. In the first act 
they are the vividly contrasted habitués of the 
Champs Elysées where the world rolls by on wheels, 
from the “Nou-Nou” (the wet nurse) through upper- 
class ladies to the bloomer-clad New Woman, English, 
The second act is devoted to 
Here a laundress 


on the tandem bicyele. 
the Left Bank middle-class section. 
is instrumental in introducing several typical women, 
among them a Jewish mother whose son is attacked 
during the purge provoked by the Dreyfus case. In 
conclusion, the scene shifts to Montmartre and pre- 
sents women friends of Lautree whom he immor- 
talized in his art—La Goulue (the Glutton), a lion 
tamer, a prostitute, and the famous chanteuse, Yvette 
Guilbert, at that time a mere girl. The women are 
lucidly defined and incisively projected—light, bland, 
or smirking with laughter, as the case may be, some- 
times poignantly touching, but invariably disarm- 
ingly feminine and comic, especially so in portrayals 
of such widely contrasted parts as the Spanish 
cocotte, the Cockney-French shake-down artiste, the 
impassioned German lion tamer, and the frustrated 
Boston school teacher. Miss Skinner’s variety of ac- 
cents and her gift of mimicry are completely capti- 
vating. The women, French either by birth or by 
inclination, largely distill naughtiness with Gallic 
nicety—a flavorful lot. 

Probably the most original sketch is that of the 
stone saint in the cathedral niche who wittily and 
contemplates life along the Seine by 
The scene is enhanced immeasurably by 
Oenslager’s evocating setting. Indeed, all his vig- 
nettes are evocative in mood, detail, and character 
and have the precise stroke Lautree would have ap- 


sagaciously 
moonlight. 
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proved. Too, they clarify the focal point of each 
sketch. His drop of Lautree’s posters, set within a 
florid Victorian varieté-style inner proscenium, aids 
immensely in unifying “Paris ’90.” 

Gems of portraiture created by Miss Skinner that 
have the greatest impact are those giving us a feel- 
ing of on-the-spot happening—that is, those in which 
the characters react to immediate stimuli—the aging, 
funeral-bound Duchess, the sporting demimondaine, 
La Belle Conchita, the New Woman who airily exits 
in a balloon, the inhibited Bostonian, the pseudo- 
Frenchwoman, and the entire Montmartre group of 
Lautree’s friends. The list climaxes with Yvette 
Guilbert who, as Miss Skinner portrays her, exhales 
‘andor both wryly and slyly and resembles a Madame 
Cyrano de Bergerac. The songs of Guilbert and 
Miss Skinner’s interpretation of them are as near 
perfection in the French ’90’s café-style impersona- 
tion as one is likely to find. 

Kay Swift’s score heightens the presentation since 
it is merry, larkishly original, and tunefully infec- 
Helene Pons’s costumes are ravishing, having 
One of Miss Skinner’s 


tious. 
dash as well as character. 


major accomplishments is technical—a matter of 
stage timing from scene to scene, as she has complete 


costume and make-up changes that transpire miracu- 
lously. “Paris ’90” is mastery in solo performance 
and authorship as well. By appreciatively reviving 
Lautree’s bewitching posters, she has brought the 
spirit of the aristocrat and dwarf who defied family 
and convention and emerged as a great artist into 
eery domination of the “monodrama.” The artist 
illumined not only what he saw—which was all 
Paris—but what he felt, the heart. “What comes 
from the heart goes to the heart,” and in “Paris 
90” Miss Skinner meets the artist on his own terms 
and triumphs. Charm is the word that permeates 
all of “Paris ’90.” What could be more engaging 
in a one-woman theatre evening? 

Fortunately for theatregoers across the country 
Miss Skinner, too, is planning a tour, and another 
exciting evening of theatre on the top level is in 
store. 

“Remains to Be Seen,” the new comedy by Howard 
Lindsay and Russell Crouse, gives us pause, since 
the duo, who earlier provided genuinely entertain- 
ing and successful comedies in “Life with Father” 
and “Life with Mother’—derived from the Clarence 
Day stories—as well as “State of the Union,” here 
offer something that is neither new nor comic, but is 
contrived of all the stale remnants of their craft 
from which even the rankest amateur, catering to 
“what the twelve-year-old is thinking,” would turn 
away. 

Throughout, the “comedy” seems to be concocted 
of two different plays that the authors beat up into 
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a single confection that we found unpalatable. The 
lovely Janis Page is an undisguised blessing in the 
frantic goings-on, and we hope to see her again in 
something that not only supports her jolly talents, 
but does her justice. Having nothing to go on, the 
remainder of the cast of capable actors come up with 


nothing. They, no doubt, deplore this fully as much 


as we, especially the leading man, Jackie Cooper, 
an engaging comedian, who is saddled with the most 


asinine of characters. Fortunately, Cooper is called 
upon to play the drums which he does with such 
grim clamor’as may well be his own comment on the 
dour proceedings. 


THE EXPANSION OF NURSING 
EDUCATION 

THE division of nursing education of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, has undertaken a national 
research project to develop nursing education in junior 
and community colleges as a way to reduce the critical 
shortage of nurses in the country. Colleges will be 
assisted in establishing programs for teaching the 
registered-nurse functions in two instead of the usual 
three years, and the plan is expected to step up nurs- 
ing recruitment by eliminating the more laborious and 
repetitive aspects of training. The project, financed 
for five years by an anonymous grant of $100,000, is 
to be known as the Cooperative Project for Junior 
College Nursing Education. The training programs 
will be comparable to semiprofessional education for 
medical, dental, and engineering technicians. The 
project includes consultative service and research to 
test the quality of the new program and to develop 
patterns for nursing education in the junior college. 
Mildred L. Montag, assistant professor of nursing 
education in the college, has been appointed co-ordi- 
nator of the project. A small number of institutions 
will serve as pilot centers in the first year, with others 
to be added as the project develops. 

Avcording to R. Louise MeManus, director of the 
eollege’s division of nursing, “interest in experiment- 
ing with a nursing program for junior and community 
colleges stems from a widely held need for a more 
economical and effective way of training nurses.” 
The project is based on principles supported by the 
National League for Nursing Education and the 
American Association of Junior Colleges. A national 
advisory committee is being organized to review the 
plans and purposes of the program and to evaluate 
its results. The committee will represent the patient, 
the public, and the community, the junior college and 
nursing education, and nursing service. 

Western Reserve University has been granted $89,- 
615, earmarked for a special program to train ad- 
ministrators of hospital nursing service in the Frances 
Payne Bolton School of Nursing, by the W. K. Kel- 
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logg Foundation. The amount is from a fund of 
$1,000,000 that the foundation has set aside for a 
nursing-education program in which 14 universities 
are participating. Helen L. Bunge, dean of the 
school, has outlined a threefold plan which includes 
the development of a program of instruction for 
nurses who wish to qualify for administrative posts; 
provision of workshops, institutes, and conferences to 
assist those concerned with nursing-service problems; 
and creation of a center for the study of nursing- 
administration problems and for consultation service 
to hospitals. The foundation has also given a grant 
for the second year to the School of Nursing, Saint 
Louis University, to continue the program in nursing- 
service administration begun in 1951 under a similar 
grant. 

The El Pomar Foundation of Colorado Springs has 
made a grant of $8,500 to the division of nursing of 
Loretto Heights College (Loretto, Colo.) and a $1,500 
scholarship grant to the Seton Unit of Nursing, ae- 
cording to Sister Frances Marie, president of the 
college. The nursing program in the college, under 
the direction of Irene Murchison, has received full 
accreditation from the National Nursing Accrediting 
Services which places the program, now in its fourth 
year of operation, “in the position attained by 37 
other schools in the country.” 

Another division of nursing receiving accreditation 
recently (December, 1951) is that of Dillard Univer- 
sity (New Orleans 22). The university “has the dis- 
tinction of conducting the only nationally approved 
collegiate basie nursing school open to Negroes in the 
states of Louisiana, Arkansas, Texas, Oklahoma, and 
Mississippi.” The nursing course, under the super- 
vision of Rita E. Miller, consists of four and a half 
years of study leading to the B.S. in Nursing. 

The School of Nursing of the University of Mich- 
igan has revised its curriculum to cover four calendar 
years. Beginning in September the new course will 
eventually replace the two programs now offered. 
All students enrolling under the new program, which 
is divided almost equally between general-education 
courses and professional training in nursing, will earn 
the degree of B.S. in Nursing and will be qualified to 
take the state licensing examination. 

The American Journal of Nursing Company has 
announced that the third Mary M. Roberts Fellow- 
ship, a competitive fellowship established in 1950 “to 
assist a qualified, professional nurse to prepare her- 
self in the aspects of writing about nursing and nurs- 
ing education for professional and lay publications,” 
will be awarded in June. The award provides a sum 
between $2,000 and $4,000 for one academie year of 
study in a college or university and is open to all 
graduate professional nurses—men and women. 
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THE STATUS OF THE LIBERAL ARTS 

THE report of a survey conducted by The New 
York Times was published on March 9 under the 
headline, “Colleges Shift from the Arts as Students 
Call for Science.” Although the text is not quite as 
alarmist as the headline, there is enough evidence of 
a trend away from the liberal arts to cause concern. 
Nevertheless it would be helpful, if in reports of this 
kind more evidence were provided to indicate how the 
conclusions of the survey were reached. 

It would, for example, have been helpful to know 
the names of the 100 institutions that were surveyed. 
There is no indication anywhere in the report whether 
colleges for women were included in the survey. The 
form of the questions used in surveys exercises some 
influence on the kind of answers that are returned, 
but they are not given. The terms “liberal arts and 
humanities” are used in the report but with no indi- 
cation of the subjects included under each term, nor 
does there seem to be any suggestion that some of 
the science courses may constitute part of a program 
of liberal education. Did the survey address itself 
to all the four years of a course in a liberal-arts col- 
lege or to the first two years? In most college pro- 
grams today students do not begin to major until 
their third year. It would also be interesting to 
know the extent to which high schools, on the one 
hand, and scholarships and fellowships offered to 
promising students in the sciences, on the other, have 
a responsibility for the shift that is reported. How 
should general education courses be classified? 

Undoubtedly the status of the liberal arts is at 
stake, and there is a challenge here to all who realize 
their value in the present crisis.—I. L. K. 


TEN TOP TASKS FOR EDUCATION 
IN 1952 


In a recent issue of the Educator’s Washington Dis- 
patch, the ten top tasks for education in 1952 were 
listed as follows: 


Continue to press defense planners for a fairer ration 
of steel for school, college, and library construction. 

Return control of college athletics to the faculty and 
college presidents; make certain that high-school ath- 
letics for boys and girls are conducted under sane stand- 
ards rather than with hoopla, razzle-dazzle. 

Plan for an educational television station in every 
major city and major educational center so that FCC will 
know schoolmen mean business. 

Guide Congress toward enacting a student-deferment 
policy to assure a trained reserve of talented young men 
and women for the long pull. 

Work with individual Congressmen toward a new vet- 


erans educational program, free of abuses, fair to all who 
have [served] or will serve in uniform. 

Help Congress decide what action to take on UMT. 

Analyze why all efforts for Federal aid to education 
have failed so far; decide on new tactics, new goals. 

Help teachers prepare for a challenging task—the 
teaching of moral and spiritual values. 

Continue to involve teachers and parents in curriculum 
planning—as one answer to the attacks of public-school 
defamers and accusers. 

Begin training a corps of workers for adult educa- 
tion so that the movement can take on new scope and 
power—emphasizing how adults may learn to make de- 
cisions in a democracy rather than merely acquire facts 
and skills. 


THE BOETTCHER FOUNDATION 
SCHOLARSHIPS FOR COLO- 
RADO STUDENTS 

THe Boettcher Foundation, of which Claude K. 
Boettcher, Denver industrialist and financier, is presi- 
dent, has announced the establishment of the Boettcher 
Foundation Scholarships for undergraduate study at 
the ten aceredited colleges and universities which 
grant the bachelor’s degree in Colorado. The plan 
will provide a college education to “unusually prom- 
ising young men and women” who are residents of 
Colorado. 

Under the plan up to twelve awards will be made 
in June of this year to exceptionally qualified second- 
ary-school graduates. Each scholarship will include 
full tuition and fees at the college or university of the 
student’s choice and will also provide a “reasonable 
allowance” for books and an annual eash grant of 
$500. 
pected to be continued on approximately the same 


If the program proves suecessful, it is ex- 
prog 


scale, 

The plan is intended to encourage some of the out- 
standing youth of the state. Mr. Boettcher’s con- 
viction is that the most important investment that ean 
be made today in the future of the state is investment 
in the potential leadership inherent in our youth. He 
hopes to aid in the development not only of the ex- 


ceptional student but, more importantly, the excep- 


tional American. 

The qualifications for the scholarships are patterned 
somewhat after the Rhodes Scholarships; the require- 
ments will include superior scholastie ability, out- 
standing moral qualities, good health, evidence of 
potential leadership as citizens, and promise of spe- 
cial abilities to a marked degree. 

No restrictions of eligibility, it was emphasized, 
will be based on race, color, or creed. Each candidate, 
however, must be a citizen of the United States and 
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must have been a resident of the State of Colorado for 
at least two years before the date of application. 

Further, each applicant must show satisfactory evi- 
dence that he or she has been given assurance of ad- 
mission to the freshman class of a college or university 
in Colorado which grants a baccalaureate degree. 

Completed applications for 1952, it was stated, must 
be in the hands of the Boettcher Foundation Scholar- 
ship Committee, 828 Seventeenth Street, Denver 2, by 
April 15. 


THE OHIO FOUNDATION OF INDEPENDENT 
COLLEGES 


NINETEEN Ohio colleges not supported by taxes 
have now incorporated the Ohio Foundation of Inde- 
pendent Colleges as their agency to receive gifts from 
industries and other donors toward meeting ever- 
growing operating expenses. The foundation asks no 
contributions for capital improvements at the colleges 
nor does it take the place of established money-raising 
It seeks only to enlist 
needed financial aid above and beyond the usual 
sources which no longer can carry the whole load. 
Open to all accredited private colleges of the state, 
the foundation has these charter members: 


efforts such as alumni funds. 


Antioch College (Yellow Springs), Ashland College, 
Bluffton College, Capital University (Columbus), College 
of Wooster, Defiance College, Denison University (Gran- 
ville), College, Heidelberg (Tiffin) , 


Findlay College 
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Hiram College, Kenyon College (Gambier), Lake Erie 
College (Painesville), Mount Union College (Alliance), 
Muskingum College (New Concord), Notre Dame College 
(South Euclid), Oberlin College, Ohio Wesleyan Univer- 
sity (Delaware), Otterbein College (Westerville), and 
Western College (Oxford). 

Unless otherwise specified by donors, contributions 
will be divided among the participating colleges on an 
agreed formula of 60 per cent equally and 40 per cent 
on the basis of enrollment. By this plan of “one 
solicitation, one gift,” colleges in the foundation seek 
to avoid duplicating appeals and to make assistance 
more convenient for industrial and other donors 
desiring to do their part in keeping open the sources 
of much of their leadership. 

Presidents of member colleges invite the opportu- 
nity to discuss the foundation program and needs with 
forward-looking business leaders. Invitations for in- 
terviews may be addressed to the foundation head- 
quarters, 51 North High Street, Columbus 15; to any 
of the officers; or to the presidents. The officers 
are: John Gordon Howard, president, Otterbein Col- 
lege, chairman; William Terry Wickham, president, 
Heidelberg College, vice-chairman; Harold Leland 
Yochum, president, Capital University, secretary; and 
Paul H. Fall, president, Hiram College, treasurer. 
Robert N. Montgomery, president, Muskingum Col- 
lege, is a member of the Executive Committee, and 
Harold K. Shellenger is executive director of the 
foundation. 





Report on number of new members accepted during 
week ending March 17: 2. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Charles Clement French, whose appointment as 
dean of the college, Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege of Texas, was reported in Scoot anp Society, 
September 30, 
State College of Washington (Pullman), to succeed 
Wilson Martindale Compton, whose resignation to 
accept a post with the “Voice of America” was re- 
ported in these columns, May 26, 1951. William A. 
Pearl, director, Washington State Institute of Tech- 


nology, whose appointment as acting president was 


1950, has been named president, the 


also reported in these columns, November 3, 1951, 
will continue to serve until Dr. French assumes his 
new duties. 

Foster S. Brown, whose appointment as dean, New 
York State University Teachers College (Cortland), 
was reported in ScHoot anp Socrety, August 4, 1951, 
will assume new duties, July 1, as president, New 


York State University Teachers College (Oswego), 
succeeding Harvey M. Rice, whose appointment as 
president, New York State University College for 
Teachers (Buffalo 9), was reported in these columns, 
August 18, 1951. Thomas R. Miller, dean of the col- 
lege, will continue to serve as acting president until 
Dr. Brown takes office. 


The Reverend Paul W. Dieckman, formerly vice- 
president, Wagner College (Staten Island), whose 
appointment as pastor of Grace Lutheran Church, 
Lakeland (Fla.), was reported in ScHoon anpD Soct- 
ETY, May 5, 1951, has been named president, Midland 
Nebr.), to William P. 
Hieronymus, whose appointment was reported in 
these columns, June 23, 1945, and who has resigned 
as of June 1. 


College (Fremont, sueceed 


Thomas E. Robinson, superintendent of schools, 
Mercer County (N. J.), will assume new duties, Sep- 
tember 1, as president, New Jersey State Teachers 
College (Glassboro), succeeding Edgar F. Bunce who 
will retire at that time. 
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Laurie D. Cox, whose retirement from the presi- 
dency of New England College (Henniker, N. H.) was 
reported in SCHOOL ANpD Society, August 26, 1950, has 
been reappointed to succeed William H. Mandrey 
whose dismissal was reported in these columns, March 
8. 


Edward E. Redcay, dean, New York State University 
Teachers College (Plattsburg), has been appointed 
acting president to serve until a successor to the late 
Charles Carroll Ward can be named. Dr. Ward's 
death was reported in SCHOOL AND Society, March 8. 


Douglas M. Whitaker, whose appointment as dean 
of graduate studies, Stanford University, was reported 
in SCHOOL AND Society, May 8, 1945, has been named 
to the newly created post of provost. In his new 
capacity Dr. Whitaker, who has been dean of the 
faculty of humanities and sciences since June, 1951, 
will rank second among administrative officers and 
will assist the president in the direction of academic 
affairs. He will assume his duties, April 1. 


Arthur Parker Miles and Rachel K. Schenk have been 
appointed to directorships in the University of Wis- 
consin. Dr. Miles, chairman of the department of 
social work, has been named first director of the newly 
created School of Social Work; Miss Schenk, who 
was appointed as assistant professor of library work 
and director of the Library School in August, 1951, 
has been promoted to an associate professorship and 
her appointment to the directorship has been approved 
by the Board of Regents of the university. A new 
textbook, “Schools and Our Democratic Society” 
(Harper & Bros.), is being used in the course, “The 
School and Society.” The book was written by John 
Guy Fowlkes, dean, School of Education; Clifford S. 
Liddle, head of the department of education; and 
M. H. Willing, Edward A. Krug, and Russell T. 
Gregg, professors of education. The five sections of 
the course are being taught by LeRoy J. Peterson, 
assistant professor education; August W. Eberle, in- 
structor in education; Sara A. Rhue, and professors 
Willing and Krug. Douglas G. Marshall, associate 
professor of sociology, the University of Minnesota, 
will assume new duties, June 16, as associate professor 
of rural sociology, succeeding George W. Hill, whose 
resignation as professor of rural sociology was re- 
ported in ScHoou anp Socrery, October 20, 1951. 
Theodore L. Torgenson, professor of edueation, will 
be retired at the close of the summer session after 30 
years of service. 


The Reverend C. Willis Schnelle, president, Ne- 
braska Christian College (Norfolk), has resigned 
after having served as dean (1946-49), acting presi- 
dent (1948-49), and president (since 1949). 
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Mary Helen Marks, dean, Pennsylvania College for 
Women (Pittsburgh 32), will become dean emeritus, 
July 1, after 36 years of service. 


Mary V. Gutteridge, head of the department of 
early childhood education, Merrill-Palmer School 
(Detroit 2), is retiring at the close of the academic 
year. Dr. Gutteridge plans to finish work on a book 
describing her professional experiences and observa- 
tions in many countries and will return to her home 
in Brisbane (Australia) in September. 


Ralph J. Bunche, director, Division of Trusteeship, 
UN, whose appointment as professor of government, 
Harvard University, was reported in ScHOOL AND 
Society, November 4, 1950, has resigned from the 
professorship. Ir. Bunche, who has been on leave 
of absence since his appointment, in his letter of 


resignation stated that “a combination of cireum- 
stances over which I have too little control” prevents 
the assumption of his duties in the university this fall. 


Beverley W. Kunkel, Morland King, Miller D. 
Steever, and John Cawley will be retired from the 
staff of Lafayette College (Easton, Pa.) at the close 
of the academic year. Dr. Kunkel, head of the de- 
partment of biology, has served the college for 37 
years; Dr. King, head of the department of electrical 
engineering, 33 years; Mr. Steever, Fred Morgan 
Kirby Professor of Civil Rights, 31 years; and 
Dr. Cawley, associate professor of mathematics, 42 


years. 


Recent Deaths 

Arthur Rowland Williams, retired head of the de- 
partment of business education, Illinois State Normal 
University (Normal), died, March 9, at the age of 
seventy-four years. Mr. Williams who had served as 
instructor in commercial subjects and head of the 
department (1904-14), Deerfield-Shields Township 
School (Highland Park, Ill.), had taught in the uni- 
versity. (1914-45). 

Albert Samuel Cook, retired state superintendent 
of schools, Maryland, died, March 10, at the age of 
seventy-nine years. Dr. Cook had served as teacher 
in rural schools (1889-91), Antrim Township (Pa.) ; 
principal of academie and elementary schools (1895- 
98), Bel Air (Md.); principal (1898-1900), Frank- 
lin High School, Reisterstown (Md.); superintendent 
of schools (1900-20), Baltimore County (Md.); and 
state superintendent of schools (1920-42), Maryland. 


Clarence Willis Eastman, professor emeritus of Ger- 
man language and literature, Amherst (Mass.) Col- 
lege, died, March 11, at the age of seventy-nine years. 
Dr. Eastman had served as assistant in modern lan- 
guages (1894-95), Worcester (Mass.) Polytechnie In- 
stitute; instructor in German (1898-1901) and assis- 
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tant professor of German (1901-07), the State 
University of Iowa; and associate professor of Ger- 
man language and literature (1907-09) and professor 
(1909-43), Amherst College. 


John Scholte Nollen, president emeritus, Grinnell 
(lowa) College, died, March 13, at the age of eighty- 
three years. Dr. Nollen had served as a member of 
the faculty (1885-87), Central College (Pella, Lowa) ; 
tutor (1888-90), Chamonix (Switzerland) ; professor 
(1893-1903), Iowa College; 
professor of German (1903-07), Indiana University ; 
president (1907-18), Lake Forest (Ill.) College; and 
dean (1920-31) and president (1931-40), Grinnell 


College. 


of modern languages 


John Schwartz, emeritus of history, 


Bowling Green (Ohio) State University, died, March 


professor 


Dr. Schwartz 
had served the university from 1923 until his retire- 
ment. 


13, at the age of seventy-four years. 


The Reverend George W. Garlock, president (1921- 
31), Roberts Wesleyan College (North Chili, N. Y.), 
died, March 14, at the age of seventy-five years. 


The Reverend Miles J. O’Mailia, S.J., professor of 
religion, Saint Joseph’s College (Philadelphia 31), 
died, March 14, at the age of seventy-one years. 
Father O’Mailia had served as instructor (1904-06), 
College of the Holy Cross (Worcester, Mass.) ; in- 
structor (1906-08) and dean (1917-26), Canisius 
College (Buffalo 8); instructor (1914-16), Saint 
George’s College (Kingston, Jamaica); dean of the 
Graduate School and dean of sociology (1926-32), 
Fordham University; regent (1932-44), Graduate 
School, Georgetown University; and professor of 
pedagogy (1938-44), student counselor and lecturer 
on ethies (1939-44), professor of psychology (1944— 
46), and professor of religion (since 1946), Saint 
Joseph’s College. 


Matthew Steel, director of the department of physi- 
eal sciences, Seton Hall University (South Orange, 
N. J.), died, March 15, at the age of seventy-two 
years. Dr. Steel had served as assistant chemist 
(1904-06), Experiment Station, Rhode Island State 
(1907-08) 
University ; 


College; assistant in biochemistry and 
instructor (1908-10), Columbia chief 
chemist, research laboratory of the dairy department 
(1910-11), U. S. Department of Agriculture; chem- 
ist (1910-11) and assistant professor of biochemistry 
(1911-12), University of Missouri; assistant profes- 
sor of biochemistry (1912-14), Long Island College 


Hospital; professor of organie chemistry and_bio- 
chemistry (1914-30) and professor of biochemistry 
(1930-46), Long Island College of Medicine; and 
director of the department of physical sciences (since 
1946), Seton Hall University. 
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ALIPORT, GORDON W. The Resolution of Intergroup 
Tensions: A Critical Appraisal of Methods. Pp. 49. 
The National Conference of Christians and Jews, 381 
Fourth Avenue, New York 16. 1952. 25 cents. 

The text of this Sees is drawn from the author's 
notes for the Leo M. Franklin Memorial Lecture, delivered 
at Wayne University (Detroit 1), April 5, 1951. 


BARNETT, LINCOLN. The Universe and Dr. Einstein. 
Pp. 140. Illustrated. The New American Library of 
World Literature, New York 22. 1952. 35 cents. 

A Mentor Book, with a foreword by Dr. Einstein. A read- 
able and clear report of the significance of Einstein's 
theories and their far-reachijg effect upon the modern 
world. 

e 

CURRAN, CHARLES A. Counseling in Catholic Life 
and Education. Pp. xxvi+462. Maemillan Company, 
New York 11. 1952. $4.50. 

With a preface | Eugene Cardinal Tisserant, Bishop of 
Tisia, Porto and Santa Rufina, Rome, and a foreword by 
the Reverend Michael J. Ready, Bishop of Columbus. 


DEUTSCH, MONROE E. The College from Within. 
Pp. xiv+ 232. University of California Press, Berkeley 
4, Calif. 1952. $3.00. 

Free speech on the campus, religion in student life, sab- 

batical leaves and retirement provision tor professors. 

scholarships, and differences between education and pro- 

fessional training are all examined in this book. 
@ 

GREEN, OTIS H. ‘‘Courtly Love in Quevedo.’’ 
in Languages and Literature No. 8. Pp. 82. Univer- 
sity of Colorado Press, Boulder. 1952. $1.50. 

The purpose of this study is to bring some degree of un- 
derstanding not only to the love poetry of Quevedo but 
also to the amatory verse of his generation. 


HARTLEY, RUTH E. Growing through Play: Ez- 
periences of Teddy and Bud. Pp. iv+62.  Litho- 
printed. Columbia University Press, New York 27. 
1952. 75 cents. 

These play stories of children are presented by means of 
running accounts of their individual and their group-play 
experiences over a period of many months. 


° 

HARTLEY, RUTH E., LAWRENCE K. FRANK, AND 
ROBERT M. GOLDENSON. New Play Experiences 
for Children: Planned Groups, Miniature Life, Toys, 
and Puppets. Pp. iv+66. Lithoprinted. Columbia 
University Press, New York 27. 1952. 75 cents. 
The authors found it much easier “to help teachers acquire 
insight concerning the services that various physical ma- 


terials can perform for the child than to clarify the con- 
cept of human beings as play materials.” 


e 
LOWENFELD, VIKTOR. Creative and Mental Growth. 
Pp. xviii+ 408. Macmillan Company, New York 11. 
1952. $5.00. 
A revised edition with new material, especially on the 


evaluation of child growth through art and the necessary 
experimentation for arriving at it. 


Series 


‘“‘Loyalty in a Democracy: A Roundtable Report.’’ 
Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 179. Pp. 32. Illustrated. 
Public Affairs Pamphlets, 22 East 38th Street, New 
York 16. 1952. 25 cents; quantity rates. 

This deals with a problem that has become of increasing 
concern to the American people in recent years. 
° 


MAURER, HERRYMON. Collision of East and West. 
Pp. xvi+352. Henry Regnery Company, 20 West 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4. 1951. $4.50. 





Marcu 


With an introduction by Hu Shih this is a straightfor- 
ward powerful account of the impact of Western culture 
on the peoples of the East. 


e 
SASMAN, ERWIN H. Ways of Working to Bring 
About Desired Change in Teacher Education: 1952 
Yearbook. Pp. vi+243. The Association for Student 
Teaching, State Teachers College, Lock Haven, Pa. 
1952. $2.00. 


° 
SHIELDS, CARRINGTON. Careers for Tomorrow: A 
Guide to Vocations. Pp. xi+179. Civic Education 
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TURNGREN, ANNETTE. Choosing the Right College. 
Pp. viii+ 149. Harper & Brothers, New York 16. 
1952. $2.50. 

The experience of hunting for and finding the right college 
is good preparation. This is a quest students themselves 
should undertake. Parents can help, of course. 


a 

WOLFE, LOUIS. Clear the Track: True Stories of 

Railroading. Pp. ix+181. Illustrated by Charles 

Geer. J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia 5. 
1952. $2.50. 

These true and exciting stories of railroad adventure will 

thrill boys and girls between the ages of 10 and 15 years 


Service, Inc., 744 Jackson Place, Washington 6, D. C. 
1952. 

Each of the vocational discussions included in this book 
has been checked by an expert in the field. 


° FACULTY PLACEMENT SERVICE 


STOREN, HELEN F. Readings in Intergroup Rela- 
tions. Pp. 39. The National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews, 38i Fourth Avenue, New York 16. 
1952. 25 cents. 

This reading list is not intended as a complete compre- 
hensive bibliography of useful materials in the intergroup 
relations field; it has been prepared on a selective basis, 
with choices made in terms of what would seem to be most 


useful to teachers. 
e BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 

‘‘Studies in Education 1951.’’ Thesis Abstract Series 711-13 Witherspoon Bldg., 

No. 8. Pp. 195. Indiana University Bookstore, Walnut and Juniper Sts., 

Bloomington. 1952. $1.00. PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 

This contains abstracts of doctoral theses of all individuals Pennypacker 5-1223 

who received the Ed.D. or the Ph.D. degree with a major _ - 

in education during the previous year. 


and open to them a new field of heroism. 





Secondary Aa College 


Elementary University 








THE HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 
25 E. Jackson Blvd. 


Chicago 4, Ill. THE TUITION PLAN 


The method by which more than 350 
schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
ence of monthly payments while they 
receive their tuition and other fees in 
full at the beginning of the term. 


Efficient, Discriminating, Professional 
Service 


Instructors wishing to explore the possibilities in 
their fields, and administrators searching for good 


instructors are urged to communicate with us. The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 


ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 
hances good will. 











ANATIONAL SERVICE 


RELIABLE and 
Oe: Spe PERSONAL 
yur te -eaitm SERVICE 
AGENCY 


and COLLEGE 
BUREAU 


A descriptive brochure will be sent 
to schools and colleges promptly upon 
request. 


to Colleges and Universities of 
the Nation and their Personnel. 
Originated and continued by 
three generations of the Albert 
family. 
MEMBER NA TA 


Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois 


THE TUITION PLAN, INC, 
424 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 


v 
25 E. Jackson 




















TRUSTEES OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF EDUCATION, INC. 
KARL BIGELOW, Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University. WILLARD E. GIVENS, Secretary, National 
Education Association. RAYMOND WALTERS, President, University of Cincinnati HENRY W. HOLMES, Professor of Edu- 
cation and former Dean, Graduate School of Education, Harvard University. GUY E. SNAVELY, Executive Director, Association of 
American Colleges. ROSCOE L. WEST, President, New Jersey State Teachers College, Trenton. ERNEST O. MELBY, Dean, 
School of Education, New York University. 








New -World 


Education Series 


Teaching Young Children by Roma Gans, Celia Burns Stendler, and 
Millie Almy 

A sound, practical, and fresh approach to the teaching of children from age four to 

age nine, drawing upon recent research in pediatrics, child psychology, and sociology. 


$4.00 


The Public Administration of American Schools by Van Miller and Wil- 
lard B. Spalding 


A detailed study of the principles and problems of public school administration. Broad 
in scope and practical in application, it stresses the importance of effective demo- 


cratic leadership in schools that will sustain the American way of life. 


$4.60 


World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, New York 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 




















SANTAYANA: Atoms of Thought 


A judicious anthology of pithy and worthwhile thoughts of 
this, our foremost idealist philosopher. $5.00 


EINSTEIN: Out of My Later Years 

Here is Einstein the philosopher, scientist, and man... an 
independent and uncompromising thinker unencumbered by 
traditional prejudices, inhibitions and limitations in the world 
of today. 


DICTIONARY OR PHILOSOPHY 
by Dagobert D. Runes 


“A handy volume, all-embracing in content, clear in exposition, 
objective in viewpoint and earmarked by a correctness that is 
inescapable.”—Dean James F. Carroll, Duquesne University. 

.00 


A HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHICAL SYSTEMS 

Edited by Vergilius Ferm 

The first comprehensive survey of all leading schools and move- 
ments in philosophy, treated by 41 eminent scholars. $6.00 


BERTRAND RUSSELL 
by H. W. Leggett 


Russell’s philosophy, his approach to mathematics, his views 
on marriage, world affairs, religion, morality and sex. 


Illustrated $3.75 


PHILOSOPHICAL 


15 East 40th Street 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY PUBLICATIONS = 





Desk 95 











PSYCHOLOGY AND ITS BEARING ON EDUCATION 
by C. W. Valentine, University of Birmingham 


The topics include: The Development and Training 
of Personality and Character; The Basic Motives; 
Suggestion; Unconscious Influences; Sex Education; 
Learning and Remembering; Repression and Disci- 
pline; Play and Activity Methods; The Interests of 
Children; The Acquisition of Skill; Training in Reas- 
oning; General Intelligence and Special Abilities, 
and their testing; Estimating Personality and Charac- 
ter; Educational and Vocational Guidance; School 
Records; Stages of Development in Infancy, Middle 
Childhood and Adolescence; Backward, Problem and 
Delinquent Children. A brief appendix gives simple 
explanation of the most essential statistical methods 


applied to psychology and education. $6.00 


Expedite Shipment by prepayment 


LIBRARY, pustisHers 


New York 16, N. Y. 











